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the British had already sailed for New York. D'Estaing
next directed his course to Sandy Hook, hoping to force,
the entrance of the harbour; but he was dissuaded by the
advice of some pilots, and, altogether changing his plans,
st- ered for Rhode Island, .and sailed up the Newport
river. An attack against the British in that quarter had
been projected between the new allies; the French pro-
mised to land from their ships 4000 troops, and the
Americans actually sent a detachment of 10,000 under
General Sullivan. The British troops, only 5000 strong,
retired within their lines at Newport.

At these tidings Lord Howe, whose intended successor,
Admiral Byron, had not as yet arrived, issued forth from
the Hudson, and sailed in pursuit of D'Estaing. The
two fleets were on the point of engaging when separated
by a violent storm; there were only conflicts between
some single ships, in which the honour of the British
Flag was worthily maintained. D'Estaing now declared,
that his fleet was so far damaged by the tempest as to
compel him to put into Boston harbour and refit. In this
resolution he persisted, although Sullivan, Greene, and
other American officers altogether denied the necessity,
and even transmitted.to him a written protest against it,
couched in acrimonious terms. Certain it is that the
course which D'Estaing pursued on this occasion, not
only forced the Americans to relinquish their enterprise
upon Rhode Island, but roused up among them a bitter
feeling against the French. To such an extent was this
animosity carried, that riots ensued in the streets of Bos-
ton between the American seamen and their new allies.

During this time Sir Henry Clinton sent out several
expeditions in various quarters. At Old Tappan a body
of American horsemen, under Colonel Baylor, were sur-
prised and routed, or put to the sword. In Egg Harbour
great part of Count Pulasky's foreign legion was cut to
pieces. At Buzzard's Bay, and on the island called
Martha's Vineyard, many American ships were taken or
destroyed, storehouses burned, and contributions of sheep
and oxen levied. In these expeditions the principal
commander was General Charles Grey, an officer of
great zeal and ardour, whom the Americans sometimes
Burnamed "the No-flint General,", from his common